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6 ages unconditional 
surrender of the 
German armies in 
Italy to Field-Mar- 
shal Sir Harold 
Alexander, Allied 
Supreme Commander, 
Mediterranean, was 
publicly announced 
on May 2. The news 
was communicated 
immediately to a 
cheering House of 
Commons by the 
Prime Minister. This, 
prior to the capitu- 
lation of the Twenty- 
First Army Group to 
Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery on May 4, 
was the greatest un- 
conditional surrender 
in military history. 
It was signed in 
the Royal Palace of 
Caserta, where repre- 
sentatives of the 
armed forces of 
Britain and America 
gathered at one end 
of a ldng, polished 
table, while German 
plenipotentiaries, 
officers in sports 
jackets and flannels, 
stood at the other. 
One of them signed 
on behalf of General 
Vietinghoff-Scheel, 
the other on behalf 

Continued opposite 
































| ete _ vie. lll ae 
THE WAR’S GREAT SURRENDER: SIGNING OF THE UNCONDITIONAL CAPITULATION WHICH 
PROVIDED THE CROWNING TRIUMPH OF ALEXANDER’S ITALIAN CAMPAIGN: (TOP.) ENEMY 


REPRESENTATIVES AT ALLIED H.Q. (BOTTOM.> GEN. MORGAN SIGNING THE DOCUMENT. 








Continued. 

of Obergruppen- 
fuehrer Karl Wolff, 
Supreme Commander 
of the S.S. and police 
and the German 
general plenipoten- 
tiary of the Wehr- 
macht in Italy. 
General Morgan, 
Chief of Staff 
A.F.H.Q.@ addressing 
the Germans sternly, 


asked if they were 
prepared to sign on 
behalf of their 
generals. When they 
assented he said: 
‘I am empowered 


by Field-Marshal 
Alexander to sign on 


his behalf.”’ Then 
the glum enemy 
officers signed, Asa 


result, nearly a mil- 
lion troops, covering 
the Southern Re- 
doubt in Austria, 
laid down their arms 
to the Allies. Mr. 
Churchill, in the 
House, paid eloquent 
tribute to Field- 
Marshal Alexander, 
General Mark Clark, 
and the forces under 
theircommand. They 
were the men who 
freed the first of the 
great capitals of 
Europe 
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HE British people, it has been observed more 
than once, are not easily depressed by defeat 

or seeming defeat. Looking back on the summer 
of 1940 with honest objectivity, the thing that strikes 
one most about one’s memories is the astonishing 
ordinariness of it all. We were not cast down by 
the defeat of France and the ejection of our Army 
from the Continent because, at bottom, we refused 
to believe that these disasters would make any funda- 
mental difference to the continuing life of our country. 
And whatever difference they may have 
made to the pattern of our own in- 
dividual lives, we were right. ‘‘ There ’ll 
always be an England,’ sang our 
soldiers and sailors, and, for all the 
Sugariness of the sentiment and the 
nightmare peril and horror of the 
situation, they were right. The con- 
tinuity of national life still remains 
unbroken by all the great changes and 
vicissitudes of the past five years. How 
well I recall re-reading in the troubled 
summer of 1940 a passage from Mr. J. B. 
Priestley’s ‘‘ Good Companions "’ in 
which that most English of living 
writers describes a little village manor- 
house that had experienced the news of 
Beachy Head and Blenheim, of Corunna 
and Waterloo, of Mons and the victories 
of 1918, and had experienced them all 
unchanged. At the time I was reading 
this passage, a similar small manor- 
house, in whose porch I am now writing, 
was experiencing, equally unchanged, 
the news that Italy had entered the 
war against us, and that at a moment 
when, almost unarmed and quite alone, 
we were threatened by a great hoop 
of invasion from the North Cape of 
Norway to the Spanish frontier, our 
vital sea communications across the 
Mediterranean had been cut. Not since 
the beacons had been lit after the 
sighting of the Armada had the life 
of this island been in such smminent 
peril. But, save that in 1940 its lawn 
was trimmer, its borders brighter and 
better cared for, its paintwork less 
shabby, the little house was to all out- 
ward appearance much then as it is 
to-day, when the flags are hanging 
out for victory. And the immemorial 
life of the village outside remains, too, 
to outward appearance much as it was. 
It is, indeed, of just this continuity 
in town and village alike that, for all 
their deep desire for social reform, 
millions of our fighting men, to-day 
scattered all over the world, are 
dreaming in their hour of triumph. ~ 
It was to preserve it for their children, 


and to secure and ensure its like in 
a happier world, that they have been 
fighting. 

This foundation of security and 
continuity for herself, and the deep- 
seated desire to extend it to others, 
Britain owes to her geographical 


position and the trouble her sons in 
successive generations have taken to 
make use of that position. A belt of inviolable 
salt-water has been the means of preserving her 


from the devastation alike of the Duke of Parma’s 
sixteenth-century soldiery, of the Grand Monarch’s 
dragoons, of the sans-culottes and Napoleon's moustaches, 


of Kaiser William's goose-stepping Huns and Hitler's 


storm-troopers. 
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From the State Portrait painted by Gerald Kelly, RA. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





and eternal British policy. We have looked to our 
moat, and all has been well. 

Well not only for ourselves but for others. That 
the Channel remained a Channel in 1940 was happy 
indeed for England. Yet, though the fact could 
not save them from many cruel disasters that island 
England escaped, it was in the long run fortunate 
also for tortured and enslaved Norwegians, Danes, 
Poles, Czechs, Dutchmen, Belgians, Frenchmen, 
Yugoslavs, Albanians, Greeks, Abyssinians and Chinese. 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN: 


A VICTORY-YEAR PORTRAIT, 


by “The Royal Academy Illustrated.’’) 


Britain’s survival in 1940 gave them a chance, too— 
however remote it seemed at that moment—of 
liberation and of a future life for their children and 
nations. Even the Russians, for all their glorious 
achievements and superb victories, could not have 
survived as a free people had Britain fallen in 1940. 


(Copyright reserved for Artist or Owner 


For not only would there have been no industrial 
bombing to mitigate the weight of the subsequent 
German drive to the East, but, with the Mediterranean 
and Asia Minor in German hands, the Russian armies 
would have beep outflanked from the south and the 
vital Caucasian oil-wells fatally compromised even 
before Hitler launched his treacherous and ail-but- 
successful blow from the west. And the timely 
aids of food and war material that enabled Russia's 
armies to turn the tide in the winter of 1941 and the 
summer of 1942 could never have 
reached her with the sea lanes cut to 
Murmansk and the Persian Gulf. From 
first to last, sea-mastery has been the 
linchpin on which the whole glorious 
and miraculous structure of victory has 
been built. 

And what a miracle posterity will 
see that victory as being! It will gaze 
with wonder on the dark and scarcely 
thinkable picture of 1940 and _ the 
amazing transformation of 1945. It 
will, in all probability, wonder what 
manner of men the encircled, unarmed, 
and outnumbered islanders could have 
been who held out against Hitler’s 
giant might, rallied the free world to 
their aid, and went in with their allies so 
gallantly and invincibly to slay the 
Dragon of Nazidom. The few hundred 
R.A.F. pilots who gave battle over 
the Kent ard Sussex skies in 1940 will 
seem like the heroes of some fabulous 
saga ; the Naval and Merchant seamen 
and fishermen who by some miracle kept 
open the sea routes in 1941, the patient 
city people who so serenely bore the 
great night-blitzes and made the shells 
and guns and ships and aircraft for 
victory, the Infantry who stormed the 
beaches of Sicily, Italy, and France, 
will seem to posterity like supermen. 
And the present hour of triumph will 
seem like some almost divine deliverance 
and redemption for mankind. 

To us, who have lived through it all 
and felt the slow, at times almost 
-imperceptible tilting of the weight which 
lay so heavy on the prostrate body of 
Europe and Asia, the great consum- 
mation of this victorious hour does not 
appear in quite so miraculous a light. 
“In Cheapside,’’ wrote Pepys of the 
eve of Restoration, ‘‘ there were a great 
many bonfires, and Bow bells and all 
the bells in all the churches as we went 
home were a-ringing. But the 
common joy that was everywhere to be 
seen. Indeed it was past imagination, 
both the greatness and the suddenness 
of it!’’ In somewhat the same way 
the sudden Armistice of November 1918 
presented itself to the people of England 
twenty-six years ago. But the coming 
of victory to-day is of a different 
nature ; after greater dangers and tribu- 
lations than any other British generation 
has endured for centuries, we have seen 
the gradual transformation of adversity 
: into victory. But there has been no 
suddenness in the process; only once in the whole 
war did victory come with unexpected wings, and 
that was when, four months after our disastrous 
defeats at ‘‘ Knightsbridge’’ and Tobruk, the bells 
rang for Montgomery’s victory at Alamein. That 
was, indeed, the turning-point of the whole war; 
ever since that day we have witnessed a long, 





In the past four hundred years, France and 
the Netherlands, Spain and Portugal, Germany 
and Hungary, Poland and Russia, Norway 
and the Balkans have all at time or 
another been subjected to the battery, rape, and 
arson of invading armies; Britain never. ‘‘ Happy 
confinement,"’ wrote the great Lord Halifax, 
“that has kept us rich, free and quiet—a fair 
portion in this world and one very well worth 
the preserving."’ Drake's warships and Dowdiny’s 
manifestations of the 
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Spithires were same wise 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 





HIS issue of The Illustrated London News is published to 
mark the final defeat of the German Army and what, 

in effect, amounts to the end of the War in Europe. Owing 
to the paper control, it has not been possible to produce 
a special number of the character and scope for which 
The Illustrated London News is notable ; therefore we regret 
any omissions or inadequate treatrent, which must be 
ascribed entirely to lack of space. 


almost unbroken and cumulative succession of 
British, Russian, and American victories. And 
as, these did not come as a _ surprise—even 
D-Day, for all the hushed suspense of the hour, 
had an air almost of inevitability about it- 
the British, being a sober people, as little nor- 
mally elevated by success as they are depressed 
by disaster, are now greeting the coming of final 
victory in the west not so much as a sudden 
deliverance as the climax of a cumulative and 





long-foreseen process 
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THE HEAD OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE~HIS MAJESTY THE KING: A VICTORY-YEAR PORTRAIT. 


From tHe State Porrrarr paistem sy Geralp Kaeity, R.A. (Copyright reserved for Artist or Owner by “ The Royal Academy Illustrated’ 
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SOME OF THE MILLIONS OF GERMAN PRISONERS—A GREAT PROBLEM. 


i 








LIKE A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS: MASSED PRISONERS AWAITING A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF WHERE TO PUT THEM. 


The swift advance of the Allied Armies in Italy—-ending in the surrender of nearly Dominions. These beaten 
a million men—and in Western and Central Europe—where further millions of 
Germans are in our hands—has set the Allies many major problems, not the least 
among which is the question of what to do with the prisoners of war. It is obvious 
that they cannot be brought back to this country, or shipped to America or the 


Germans, who have surrendered in their thousands, have 
been housed in vast camps behind the lines (two are shown here), in former German 
prison camps, or, in the case of small numbers, in their own barracks. But these 
must, of necessity, be temporary measures only, and what will be the ultimate fate 
of these men remains a very great problem at the present time. 
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THE HISTORIC CLIMAX TO MONTGOMERY’S VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN. 
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THE GERMANS AT MONTGOMERY’S H.Q. ON MAY 3, ASKING FOR TERMS OF SURRENDER : REPRESENTATIVES OF ADMIRAL DOENITZ AND FIELD-MARSHAL KEITEL SALUTE SIR BERNARD 
MONTGOMERY. THEY WERE GENERAL-ADMIRAL VON FRIEDEBURG (C.-IN-C. GERMAN NAVY), GENERAL KIENZEL (CHIEF OF STAFF TO FIELD-MARSHAL BUSCH), AND REAR-ADMIRAL WAGNER. 
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GENERAL-ADMIRAL FRIEDEBURG—WHO WAS FOLLOWED BY THE OTHER HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS IN TURN—SIGNING THE INSTRUMENT OF UNCONDITIONAL CAPITULATION IN MONTGOMERY'S 
TENT, WHICH LIBERATED HOLLAND AND DENMARK AND SURRENDERED OVER ONE MILLION GERMAN ARMED FORCES TO THE ALLIES. 


Drawn by our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, who was present al the signing 


On a wild stretch of Luneberg Heath, Field-Marshal Montgomery signed the instrument First, General-Admiral Friedeburg,”” and dipping a wooden Army pen into the inkstand, 
of unconditional surrender of all German armed forces in Holland, North-West handed it to the Admiral. When all had signed, he said, ‘Now I will sign for 
Germany, and Denmark at 6.25 p.m. on Friday, May 4,in his Army tent, simply General Eisenhower, Commander of the Allied Forces "’ and added his own signature 
furnished with a deal table and chairs. Five German officers, headed by General- This was the culminating act of the big German surrender of over a million men, 
Admiral Friedeburg, walked into the tent and stood behind their chairs until the . freeing Holland and Denmark, following the historic victory of British arms, after 
Field-Marshal ‘arrived. As he took his place at the head of the table the Germans | the German plenipotentiaries had earlier presented themselves to ask if Montgomery 
saluted and in silence they sat down together. He then read out his terms, the | would accept the surrender of three German armies withdrawing from the Russians 
Germans sitting rigidly, after which he said, “ You will now sign the document. | His blunt reply was, “ Certainly not.” 
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HAMBURG, GERMANY’S FIRST 


ILLUSTRATED 12, 
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UNCONDITIONALLY : 
BRINGS FIELD-MARSHAL 


ON MAY 3 A GERMAN STAFF 
BUSCH'’S REPRESENTATIVE. 


‘4 HAMBURG SURRENDERING CAR, 


UNDER A WHITE FLAG, 








ry : 
FLANKED BY A LONG LINE OF MASSIVE PREFABRICATED U-BOAT SECTIONS BENEATH THE TOWERIN= CRAN 
ARE SEEN HEADING THE BRITISH ENTRY INTO GERMANY'S FIRST PORT AND SECOND LARGEST CITY, WHI 
DE GRINEAU, WAS IN THE FOURTH CAR, AND SKETCHED THIS 








ON ENTRY 
IN 


THE BRITISH 
FOREGROUND 


DESERTED: 
RUINS. 


FOUND THE 
A MASSIVE 


DEVASTATED CITY APPARENTLY 
FLAK TOWER STANDS AMID 
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a7 Go bi cedal 
CHAOS REIGNED AT THE DOCKYARD OF THE GREAT BLOEHM AND VOSS SHIPYARD, WHICH 2 3. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DOCKYARD AREA: ON THE SLIPWAYS ARE A NUMBER ‘“- Al 
HAD KEEN HEAVILY DAMAGED IN FOREGROUND S&BRITISH TROOPS EXAMINING U-BOATS OF UNFINISHED U-BOATS, HAMBURG'S MAIN WAR INDUSTRY. 3 
The population of Germany's second largest city and premier port was some- of St. Helen's, was received by Kahrl, the police chief. The streets were empty Al 
where in the region of 1,500,000, which since its frightful devastation by R.A.F the shops closed and the railway station shut An announcement was made by kn 
Bomber Command and the American A.F. is said to be less than 1,000,000. Hamburg radio that from | p.m. there would be a curfew for the population chi 
On May 3, proclaimed an open city, it surrendered to General Dempsey The excepting: for the staffs of the electricity, gas and other public undertakings Th 
first British unit to reach the centre of the city, led by Major A. C. Polkington, The following night Hamburg radio ¢ame on the air as a radio station of the ha 
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‘YY: | WRECKED AND UNFINISHED U-BOATS AMIDST THE RUINS. 
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A GERMAN COLONEL (SECOND FROM RIGHT) HAS REACHED THE BRITISH FRONT 
LINES, BEARING A LETTER FROM FIELD-MARSHAL BUSCH OFFERING TO SURRENDER. 
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ERIN; CRANES OF HAMBURG’S DOCKS, THREE RECCE CARS OF THE IITH HUSSARS, THEIR COLONEL LEADING, . 
city, WHICH FELL ON THE DAY FOLLOWING BERLIN’S SURRENDER. OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN a bi — ies 
‘CHED THIS RECORD OF AN HISTORIC MOMENT ON THE SPOT. 
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SUBMARINES ON THE STOCKS AT THE BLOEHM AND VOSS SHIPYARD, HAMBURG: 
MANY WERE CAPTURED INTACT, OTHERS IN VARIOUS STAGES OF PREFABRICATION, 
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‘ Lesomnenen ee —— — ~~~» Pm ——— ~ o y 
a AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE FEARFUL DEVASTATION SUFFERED BY GERMANY'S PAC MEN AND TANKS OF THE GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION OF THE SECOND ARMY AWAITING - 
) FIRST PORT: ENTIRE BLOCKS HAVE BEEN LEVELLED TO THE GROUND. ORDERS AFTER ENTERING THE CITY IMMEDIATELY ON ITS SURRENDER ON MAY 3}. } 
—_ ON _ a - «< 
, Allied Military Government and the British broadcaster mentioned that Joyce other hand, despite the great destruction of the Bloehm and Voss shipyard, 
a known as ‘‘ Lord Haw-Haw "'—had fled, reputedly, to Denmark. The town hall is the harbour area along the Elbe, stretching for six miles, is likely to be in use 
: chipped and windowless, but is still the most intact pile in the battered city for the benefit of the forces of occupation shortly Field-Marshal Busch, who 
* There was no gas, but there was water and some electricity, and the populace sent to General Dempsey asking for terms of surrender, never appeared 
have observed two ‘‘ economy days" a week, when all light was cut off. On the personally before the victors 
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S we look back in the hour of victory 
over the perils and trials through which 
we have marched to it, we see that this war 
has passed through only two main phases: 
German initiative and Allied initiative. This 
state of affairs differed from that of the last 
war. Though it was considerably shorter, 
it witnessed greater fluctuations of fortune 
and the enemy was, by the map at least, 
completely in the ascendant only five months 
before the end. This war has also seen some fluctuations, 
such as the British victories in Africa and the Russian 
Moscow counter-offensive in the bad period and the 
German Ardennes offensive in the good. Yet they have 
not been such as to interrupt the general trend or rhythm 
of the struggle. This in fact resolves itself into relatively 
easy German triumph up to the Battles of El Alamein 
and Stalingrad in the latter part of 1942 and steady Allied 
victories ever since. It is to be noted also that the war 
against Japan has followed the same course. Since the 
turn of the tide against Japan it has run in the main 
steadily, with but a very temporary fluctuation in Burma 
which, like the German success in the Ardennes, was the 
prelude to a great defeat. But in both cases the early 
successes of the enemy left the Allies with a lot of ground 
to make up and himself holding positions from which it 
proved difficult to dislodge him. 

Most trained observers, including those of the neutrals, 
realised this at the time or soon afterwards. Appreciating 
the situation according to all known or imagined data, 
taking into account the difficulties of invasion of the 
German-occupied Continent of Europe and the strain of 
the war against Japan in which the British Empire and the 
United States were simultaneously involved, it appeared 
certain that the combined strength of the three major 
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GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE SHADES TO THE BROAD DAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


late. Yet it must be remembered when we are studying 
the lessons of the war that these threats were ended only 
by invasion with land forces. Bombing seriously ham- 
pered German production, but it did not bring it to an 
end in any respect. Conquest is the only sure remedy 
in such cases, as I have often argued. 

When we reached the Pas de Calais the Germans had 
just developed the flying bomb, despite bombing of the 
sites, the communications, and the factories, so far as they 
were known. If we had been a month or two later they 
would have been coming over in coveys all day and night. 
Again, when the Germans were in a hopeless situation in 
Holland, they persisted in discharging their V-2 rocket, 
and it was not until the Allied armies cut them off from 
the Ruhr that the danger was brought to an end. Finally, 
when we reached much-bombed Bremen we found sixteen 
of the largest U-boats on the slips. Every slip was 
occupied by a U-boat or a destroyer, except one from which 
a vessel had recently been launched. I should be the last 
to say that the bombing had not hampered production. 
Those U-boats were not made in Bremen. They were made 
in sections elsewhere and only brought to the port to be 
assembled and launched, so that they remained but a 
short time on the slips. This was a handicap to the 
enemy, as everything must be which makes production 
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over the Americans, who were soon to teach 
us something in Europe and a great deal 
in the Pacific. There were two considera- 
tions: first, whether invasion of Italy would 
pay its way; secondly, whether invasion 
of Western France was practicable in that 
year of 1943. We answered the first 
question affirmatively and the _ second 
negatively. The results appear to have 
justified our view, and this opinion is 
based not only upon the complete victory gained in 
Italy—the first of its kind to lead to - unconditional 
surrender—but also upon the fact that those who were 
responsible for the decision are still fully satisfied with it 
to-day. Certainly, if the Allies had not gone into Italy, 
it must not be supposed that they would have economised 
all the strength which they have employed in the Mediter- 
ranean. With the Italian Fleet still in being, they would 
have had to maintain much greater naval forces there, 
and with the Germans using Italian, Sardinian and Corsican 
airfields, they would have had to maintain a vast defensive 
network all along the North African coast in order to make 
the Mediterranean routes safe for shipping. 

So the scene shifts to the great event for which all the 
rest was preparation, the landing in Normandy. As we 
look back upon that we see that some at least of the anxiety 
experienced before it took place was needless. The thing 
was so well organised, so much thought had been put into 
means to overcome every possible obstacle, that the 
chances of failure were in fact remote. And yet even here 
there was a hidden snag. If the gale which caused so much 
trouble had blown up a week earlier it would have caught 
the invasion fleet at sea, and it is probable that a large 
proportion of the landing craft would have been sunk. 
Thus another terrible danger was escaped. A _ pitched 


























THE ROAD TO VICTORY IN EUROPE: HOW WE HAVE PASSED FROM THE SHADES TO 


Allies against Germany would eventually suffice to over- 
throw her and her satellites. This, of course, pre-supposed 
that their general strategy should be correct and that they 
did not fall behind in the armament race, which had already 
become to an unprecedented extent a feature of the war. 
It did not seem likely that the coalition would fail in 
either of these respects. All the time, however, there 
were factors in the background which were not appreciated 
even by scientists at their true value and were hardly 
considered at all by the world in general. We were to 
learn their importance by grim experience, particularly in 
the regions of London and Antwerp later on, but we 
realise now that we never felt their full weight. The 
damage done by long-range weapons was dreadful, yet it 
was but a fraction of what we might have suffered if the 
conquest of their launching-sites and the severance of the 
communications behind them had been further delayed. 
There were indeed risks to be run which were not thoroughly 
assessed, if they were assessed at all, after the victory of 
El Alamein. 

We have discovered that the Germans were engaged 
in a desperate attempt to knock out of action the main 
Allied base in the West, which was England. For offence 
their chief weapons were to be flying bombs and rockets 
of various types, discharged in numbers many times as 
great as those which we actually experienced. It had all 
been well thought out. The moment of full production 
was at hand. But from the German point of view it was 
just too late. The secondary weapons of offence were to 
have been the submarines. Here also ingenuity was dis- 
played, particularly in the device which enabled the sub- 
marine to “ breathe "’ without coming to the surface. We, 
on our side, had not been standing still, so that the renewed 
submarine offensive, though it had its successes, was in 
the main held. On the defensive side the enemy was 
preparing new weapons, some of which got into full pro- 
duction, while some appeared only in limited quantities 
and some never made an appearance. Chief among them 
1 would place the jet-propelled aircraft, with which the 
Germans stole a march on us, though once again were too 


less economical in total war. Yet production went on, 
and it may be found that the enemy produced as many 
U-boats as he could conveniently use, even if at the cost 
of skimping himself in other directions. So-called strategic 
bombing is useful when it is the only resource, though 
a danger if it is allowed to weaken other resources, but 
it has not yet proved decisive. What is decisive is the 
combination of land and air forces, which has achieved 
final victory against Germany. 

I am still not prepared to say whether or not Germany's 
scientific devices might have averted defeat. In con- 
sidering how we have passed from the shades to the broad 
day they may be left out of account, because our blows 
were dealt too fast to permit them to take effect. And if 
they were ruled out, the odds were immensely in favour 
of the Allies after the Battles of El Alamein and Stalingrad. 
And, apart from an fugly blunder over the Dodecanese, the 
western Allies hardly made a serious mistake thereafter. 
To-day I have space to speak only of their action, though 
I hope later on to give a final summary of the Russian 
campaigns. El Alamein saved Egypt, saved the Suez 
Canal, prevented a junction between the German forces 
in the Middle East and those in the Caucasus, and a 
junction between the Germans and the Japanese, perhaps 
in the Persian Gulf. It was our greatest defensive victory 
of the war. It was an offensive victory also, but only when 
combined with the landing in French North Africa, the 
first large-scale intervention of our American allies in the 
Old World. By means of the victory of El Alamein, the 
landing in French North Africa, the junction after the 
Eighth Army‘s march across the continent, and the total 
destruction of the enemy by the combined forces in Tunisia, 
the whole southern seaboard of the Mediterranean was 
cleared. Then the Allies went forward into Sicily and 
conquered that also, so that the last serious threat to 
the use of Mediterranean waters was brought to an end. 
I think it was British traditional sense of Mediterranean 
Strategy which decided the next move. Perhaps, too, 
British experience of amphibious operations played its 
part, though here we had only a temporary advantage 





THE BROAD DAY. 


battle had to be fought, as everyone knew it would have 
to be, close to the landing-places, and a very fierce battle 
it was. But once the masterly strategy of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery had developed, the German cause was lost. 
The Germans stood up to the Allies stoutly in close fighting, 
but their communications were dominated by Allied air 
superiority. Suddenly they collapsed. They failed to 
hold the Seine or any intermediate line until they got 
back to their own frontier defences. There was to be one 
more great battle, and but one. It was fought west of the 
Rhine, and it left the enemy’s armies in such a sorry state 
that, though they might resist locally, they were no longer 
to be feared as an organised fighting force. Remorselessly 
the Allies pushed forward to their appointed meeting- 
place with the Russians. 

What were the causes of victory ? Superior strength 
and productive power, retention, in face of heavy attacks, 
of command of the sea, the winning of command of the 
air, good leadership, intelligent training, and a fine fighting 
quaiity in the-troops. The Russian victories were, of 
course, fundamental; without them the British-American 
victory would not have been possible. On the other 
hand, Russia might not have been able to maintain the 
struggle without the material aid which she received from 
the Western Allies. The element of exterior lines proved 
valuable ; so much is written on the advantages of interior 
lines that it is forgotten how crushing are the benefits of 
exterior in driving home and consolidating a_ victory. 
In such a case there is no escape for the vanquished. On 
the negative side we gained from German mistakes, from 
the excessive strain which the enemy imposed upon him- 
self, from Hitlerian strategy, from incredible obstinacy. 
Yet it would be doing but scant justice to the nation at 
large to overlook the courage, determination, good temper, 
and—with unimportant exceptions—the essential unity 
with which the people met the trials, dangers, sufferings, 
privations and the mass of petty annoyances of a long 
period of total war. There may have been occasional 
weaknesses, but the country gave full support to its armed 
forces and backed its leaders nobly. 
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BRITAIN’S STATESMEN WHO HAVE PAVED THE ROAD TO VICTORY. 
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MR. A. V. ALEXANDER. SIR JAMES GRIGG. $= SIRARCHIBALDSINCLAIR,BT. - LORD LEATHERS. i SIR ANDREW DUNCAN. COLONEL J. J. LLEWELLIN. 
First Lord of the Admiralty : Secretary of State for War since = Secretary of State for : Minister of War Transport: pre- : Minister of Supply: previously = Minister of Food since 1943: wa 
since 1940: was First Lord also j 1942: previously was Permanent = Leader of the Liberal Parlia- ‘ viously big Industrialist, princi- : President Board of Trade, 1940-41 _ Minister Resident in Washington 
: in 1929-31. ; Under-Secretary for War. mentary Party. : pally in shipping and coal. : and since 1942. for Supply 1942-43. 


™ 


THE “SRT WAR CABINET, WITH H.M. THE KING: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. HERBERT M ISON (HOME SECRETARY AND MINISTER OF HOME SECURITY) ; LORD WOOLTON 

(MINSSTER OF RECONSTRUCTION) ; SIR JOHN ANDERSON (CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER); MR. C. R. ATTLEE (LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL AND DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER) ; 

H.M. THE KING; MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL (PRIME MINISTER); MR. ANTHONY EDEN (SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS) ; MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON (MINISTER OF PRODUCTION) ; 
MR. ERNEST BEVIN (MINISTER OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE). 
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THE LATE MR. NEVILLE E SIR KINGSLEY THE EARL OF HALIFAX. —§ — SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS. ' VISCOUNT BEAVERBROOK. MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN. 
CHAMBERLAIN, woop. Ambassador in Washington" | Minister of Aircraft Production Lord Privy Seal previously Minister of Information: in1940-41 
Prime Minister 1937-40, died § Chancellor of the Exchequer, Foreign Secretary ji previously Lord Privy Seal and | Minister of Aircraft Production | was Parliamentary Private 
November 9, 1940. who died on September 21, 1943. Formerly Viceroy of India. ij Leader of House of Commons. | and, in 1941-42, of Supply Secretary to the Prime Minister 


Presiding over the National War Cabinet is, of course, the Prime Minister, whose other statesmen, also members of the WK. Cabinet, but whose portraits we regret, 
indomitable courage and brilliant inspiration have paved the road to victory over the owing to lack of space, cannot be included There are, among others, Viscount 
vast war machine so thoroughly prepared by Germany and her satellites Mr. Churchill | Cranborne, Secretary of State for the Dominions, and Leader of the House of Lords; 
succeeded Mr. Neville Chamberlain in a thankless hour, when Britain was almost | Viscount Simon, Lord Chancellor; Colonel L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India; 
defenceless, and now, thanks to his unflagging energy and confidence, has risen to Mr. Richard Law, Minister of State; Mr. Hugh Dalton, President of the Board of Trade; 
her giant war. structure, after alone bearing the burden of attack in the crucial period | Colonel Oliver Stanley, Secretary of State for the Col s; and Mr. R. G. Casey, 


of 1940-41. Those Ministers whose portraits we publish should be supplemented by Minister of State, Middle East, the latter a memt f War Cabinet, 1942-1943 
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GREAT NAVAL FIGURES OF THE EMPIRE WHO BROUGHT US VICTORY. 
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THE BLAZING WRECK OF THE 10,000-TON RAIDER “ GRAF 
SPEE,”’ SCUTTLING HERSELF OFF MONTEVIDEO AFTER 
SEVERE DEFEAT ON DECEMBER 13, 1939, BY THREE 
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THE BATTLE OF MATAPAN, MARCH 28, 1941, WHERE A 

STRONG ITALIAN FORCE WAS SURPRISED OFF SICILY, 

WITH HEAVY LOSS. ‘“ FIUME’”’ AND TWO OTHER CRUISERS 
SUNK, OTHERS DAMAGED. 
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LATE ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR DUDLEY POUND. 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff to October 1943. % 
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ADMIRAL SIR J. SOMERVILLE. ADM. SIR H. HARWOOD. 














ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 





















EDWARD N. SYFRET. SIR JOHN TOVEY. ADMIRAL SIR B. FRASER. REAR-ADM. SIR P. VIAN. Commanded “ H ” Force 1940-41, Commanded H.M. Forces 
z Commanded Force “H’”’ Sea C.-in-C. Home Fleet, commanding Second -in-Command Home Famed for the “ Altmark” with signal Mediterranean against “Graf Spee” . 
/ Command 1941-43: Vice-Chief in action against the “ Bismarck”’; Fleet 1942-43, C.-in-C. Home rescue and in northern actions; 2: successes: Head of British now commanding Orkney and 4 
Z Naval Staff. now C.-in-C. the Nore. re D-Day 1944; now now C.-in-C. Aircraft-Carriers, @ Delegation, Washington. Shetlands. 
i ee Se ONE ee ee C.-in-C. Pacific Fleet. P Far East. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 
HAROLD BURROUGH. 
Commanded Naval Forces, 
Algiers Landings 1942: Flag 
Officer Commanding Gibraltar. 


LATE ADMIRAL SIR 
BERTRAM RAMSAY. 
Allied Naval C.-in-C. U.K. 
Forces of Liberation on D-Day, 
June 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HENRY RG ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS & ADMIRAL SIR JOHN ADMIRAL SIR MAX HORTON. 5 
MOORE. . MOUNTBATTEN. f . CUNNINGHAM. Z Vice-Admiral in Command 
C.-in-C. Home Fleet since 1944; ¢ Commanded Sth Destroyer é 2 C.-in-C. Levant 1943, in many { Northern Patrol 1939-40, in 
J in 1943-44 Second in Command. Flotilla 1939; Chief of Com- % # operations ; now C.-in-C. \/ Norwegian operations. To-day 
{ Vice-Chief Naval Staff 1942-43, bined Operations 1942-43. Mediterranean. 47 C.-in-C. Western Approaches. 
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THE LAST OF THE 45,000-TON ‘‘ BISMARCK,” TORPEDOED ¢ THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 26,000-TON BATTLESHIP <© 
BY H.M.S, “ DORSETSHIRE" AFTER BEING REDUCED TO > F ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM. *“ SCHARNHORST " OFF NORTH CAPE, DECEMBER 26, 1943, 
SINKING CONDITION BY GUNFIRE OF H.MS. “KING 4 C.-in-C, Mediterranean Fleet, achieving famous victories over { } py snips OF THE HOME FLEET UNDER ADMIRAL SIR 

GEORGE " AND “ RODNEY," MAY 27, 1941. Y Italian Navy 1997-42; now First Sea Lord. V BRUCE FRASER 

Limitations of space compel us regretfully to omit the portraits here of many great ! Staff, fell the onerous responsibility of organising the entire war at sea in those 
naval leaders in the war, such, for instance, as Vice-Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, now | perilous years from the outbreak of war until October 1943, when France had cracked 
Chief of Naval Personnel, who in 1943-44 was Flag-Officer Commanding * H " Force, and there was every probability that Germany would acquire her fleets, and when 
and was twice mentioned in despatches; there was Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Italy suddenly declared war, followed subsequently by Japan. Yet the Navy came 
Forbes, C.-in-C. Home Fleet in 1938-40, who had to meet the brunt of the naval war through triumphant, despite the odds, although the U-boat war reached dangerous 
off Norway; there was Vice-Admiral Sir Lumley Lyster, whose services in aircraft- heights of intensity. Outstanding, too, in merit was the early defeat of the fast and 
carrier operations were, and are, outstanding; Rear-Admiral Thomas Troubridge, who big-gunned runner ‘* Admiral Graf Spee"; but historic victories were those gained 
was Commodore Commanding the Naval Assault on Oran in 1942; and many others. through the strategy and resource of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, 


On the shoulders of the late Sir Dudley Pound, as First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval | who annihilated the Italian Navy and held the Mediterranean. 
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GREAT MILITARY FIGURES OF THE EMPIRE WHO BROUGHT US VICTORY. 






























D-DAY (JUNE 6TH, 1944): ON THE NORMANDY 


AFTER THE VICTORY OF ALAMEIN : THE ADVANCE 
BEACHES. 


OF THE BRITISH TANKS. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WAVELL. FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ALAN BROOKE. 
Victor of the first Libyan campaign and Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
present Viceroy of India. since 1941. 























 LT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER LEESE. ~ age: f : ~~ é S FIELD-MARSHAL SIR H. 

? Commander of the Eighth Army i 4% 4 i i 4 f MAITLAND WILSON. 

7 in Italy, 1944. Now G.O.C.-in-C. © nw : ; levadaboateacvececteetoererretreael 5 eeiecsa Cand, Allied Forces in Syria, 
rf 41. 


i Land Forces, S.E.A.C. } 

. GEN. SIR WILLIAM PLATT. -. JLIEUT.-GEN. SIR ALAN *~ THE LATE FIELD -MAR- , 4 
/ The victor in Eritrea and % CUNNINGHAM. 5 SHAL SIR JOHN DILL. . 
Northern Abyssinia. G.O.C.- Victor in East Africa. Now Chief of the Imperial General 
in-C. East African Command. G.0.C.-in-C., E. Command. Staff from 1940-41. 























’G.0.C.-in-C. A.-A. Command 
f since 1939. Now Director- 
General of Housing. 
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LT.-GEN. SIR RICHARD 7% LT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM DOBBIE. 7 LT.-GEN. F. A. BROWNING. / : 
McCREERY. = 2 Governor of Malta during the battie ~ Leader of the epic Arnhem- * 
Commander of the Eighth Army 2 of the George Cross island. % Nijmegen airborne operation. 
in Italy since 1944, a 3 seen ue — 

" GENERAL SIR THOMAS BLAMEY al aii aa OT may : ae ee errs z har —-iaecamaamemaa LT.-GEN. SIR BERNARD FREYBERG, 
7 (AUSTRALIAN). ‘ , » ae / 7 } v.c. 

G.O.C. the A.I.F. in the Middle East, / Commander of the Second New Zealand 

1940-41. i Expeditionary Force since 1939. 
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| THE STORMING OF THE REICH: THE CROSSING 
OF THE RIVER RHINE. 


) THE BREAKING OF GERMAN POWER IN FRANCE : 
f THE BATTLE OF THE FALAISE GAP. 









+ LT.-GEN. SIR MILES DEMPSEY. /*% GEN. H. D. G. CRERAR (CANADIAN). / 

HIS war has seen the rise to fame of many great 7? Commander of the British Second Army  / Commander of the First Canadian Army ( Anderson, G.O.C.-in-C., First Army in North Africa ; 
military figures from all over the Empire, men / since 1944. since 1944, } Lieut.-General R. M. Scobie, G.O.C., Tobruk 

who have led us to Victory in Europe against over- { SLs te cenececveceeeeseeeec) fortress, 1941, and C.O.C., Greece, during the 
whelming odds. Some of these leaders we’ portray troubles in Athens, 1944-45; General Sir Claude 
above, others we have been obliged to omit for lack Auchinleck, G.O.C.-in-C., Middle East, from 1941-2, 
of space, and notably Field-Marshal Lord Gort, V.C., former Governor and C.-in-C., | and now C.-in-C., India; and many others, will go down to history as having played 
Gibraltar, and Governor and C.-in-C., Malta. Lord Gort’s last command in the Field an important part in this most total of all wars. Field-Marshal Sir John Dill, who, 
was as C.-in-C. of British Field Forces from the beginning of the war until the as noted above, was Chief of the Imperial General Staff from 1940-41, went with 
evacuation from Dunkirk in 1940—an operation which he, and Field-Marshal Sir H Mr. Churchill to Washington, remained in the United States as Head of the British 


Alexander, organised with the utmost skill. Such names as Lieut.-Ceneral Sir Kenneth Joint Staff Mission, and died there on November 4, 1944 
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SOME pcos R.A.F. LEADERS WHO BROUGHT US VICTORY IN THE AIR. 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN, IN THE LATE SUMMER OF 1940, WAS THE ENEMY’S FIRST 
DECISIVE DEFEAT OF THE WAR. HERE ARE SOME OF THE MANY GERMAN AIRCRAFT SHOT 
DOWN INTO THE FIELDS OF SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND BY “‘ THE FEW” OF THE R.A.F. 
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_} AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR/ % AIR MARSHAL SIR R. HILL. 
/ WILLIAM SHOLTO DOUGLAS. - £ Firat prominent in technical 
ro 2 72 development, then Chief of 

Chtel ot PaberSomnent a, if Fighter Command from 1948. 
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AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR HARRIS. 
Commander-in-Chief of Bomber Command continuously since 1942. 








MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE SIR CHARLES PORTAL. 
i Chief of the Air Staff since 1940. 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR eae 2 
P. LLOYD. 


A.O.C. North-West African 
Coastal Air Force since 1943. 7 





MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL . 

AIR FORCE SIR C. NEWALL. + 

Chief of Air Staff 1937-40, now 
C.-in-C. New Zealand. 


é 

F GARROD. 5 SLESSOR. 
Deputy Allied Air C.-in-C. South- Devuty C.-in-C. Mediterranean 
East Asia since October 1943. z Allied Air Forces since 1944 


y AIR MARSHAL SIR GUY Z AIR MARSHAL SIR JOHN 
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AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER. 


Deputy Supreme Commander under General Eisenhower since 1944. \ 
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"AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR . AIR COMMODORE FINLAY | _ AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR 


TRAFFORD LEIGH-MALLORY. ( A1R MANSHAY site PARK. / cue ( commeaman. ¢ 
a + Bes ay pry Age and organised the air defence | Commandant of the Royal \/ Worked with Montgomery in § 
"— h-Ez ~ C mB sd of Malta. # _ Observer Corps since June £4 Africa: Chief of Second Tactical i 
Outh-East sia ommand.) é > 1943. > Air Force since 1944. 4 
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AN EXAMPLE OF COASTAL COMMAND HEROISM: THE | / ; AN OUTSTANDING EPIC OF BOMBER COMMAND: THE 
ACTION IN WHICH FLIGHT-LIEUT. DAVID HORNELL, R.C.A.F., f As Chief of Fighter pmens = planned the Battle ) >) ATTACK ON THE MOHNE DAM ON MAY I7, 10943, BY ( 
WON A POSTHUMOUS V.C, FOR DESTROYING A U-BOAT. <5 SPECIALLY-TRAINED LANCASTER CREWS. / 
: sale sane OLE, OY Sen Ee int ple sti ie et de PC ee ; 
This page of portraits of famous leaders of the R.A.F., together with three out- | potential, an onslaught which undoubtedly saved many thousands of Allied soldiers 
standing exploits of the war in the air, must, through reasons of space, exclude many | lives in the subsequent land operations. Rundstedt has admitted that it was bombing 
famous figures of this branch of the Services. Of those included, Sir Charles Portal, which smashed his counter-measures against the D-Day invasion. Sir Arthur Tedder, 
Chief of the Air Staff, was, it will be recalled, A.O.C.-in-C. Bomber Command in the Deputy Supreme Commander, together with Sir Arthur Coningham, will be remembered 
early days of the war before being appointed to his present position. Sir Roderic for their brilliant co-operation with Montgomery and Eisenhower in driving the 
Hill, before his appointment as Chief of Fighter Command in 1943, did valuable work Germans from Africa. Both produced quite new ideas in tactical air operajions 
in technical research and development, and was Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, who commanded Fighter groups, Fighter Command, and 
College from 1942-43, Sir Arthur Harris, of course, will be remembered always for his finally the Allied Expeditionary Air Force, tragically lost his life on November 14 last 


magnificent direction of Bomber Command's great onslaught on the enemy's war year en route by air to take up his appointment as Allied Air C.-in-C. South-East Asia 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR H. ALEXANDER, WHO BROUGHT ABOUT THE RECORD SURRENDER OF THE WAR, AND SHARES 


WITH FIEBLD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY THE HONOUR 


Field-Marshal the Hon. Sir Harold Alexander, who, as Supreme Allied Commander, Mediter- 
ranean Theatre, has brought the Italian Campaign to a triumphant conclusion ; whose 
brilliant strategy, when C.-in-C., Middle East, was responsible for the series of victories 
from El Alamein to the Mareth Line, and who shares with General Eisenhower the honour 
of driving the Axis Forces out of the continent of Africa, is one of the greatest Generals this 
was has produced. Born in 1891, he was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst ; and served 
throughout the European War of 1914-18, winning the D.S.O. and M.C From 1928-30 he 


OF BEING THE BRITISH COMMANDER OF VICTORY. 


commanded the Regiment and Regimental District of the Irish Guards, then became General 
Staff Officer, First Grade, Northern Command, a post he held until going to India in 1934. 
From 1938-1940 Field-Marshal Alexander was Commander of the First Division ; from 
1940-42 G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command, and then G.O.C., Burma, from where he went, 
first to the Middle East, and then to North Africa as Deputy C.-in-C. He was appointed 
G.O.C., Allied Forces, and Military Governor of Sicily in 1943, and the following year he 
took over command of the Allied Armies in Italy. (Portrait by Bertram Park.) 
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U.S. LEADERS WHO HAVE PLAYED A MAJOR PART IN. THE GERMAN DEFEAT. 
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GEN. H. H. ARNOLD. 
Commanding General, U.S. Army 
Air Forces—the man who created 


and formerly of the 
America’s Fighting Air Power. 


Mediterranean Strategical A.F. 


Fae 


GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY. 
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GENERAL MARK WAYNE CLARK. 


C.-in-C., Allied Fifteenth Group of Armies’ in Italy at the time 


of unconditional surrender. 
1943, and Deputy C.-in-C., 


eg ie 


LIEUT.-GENERAL A. PATCH. 


? Commander of the U.S. Seventh 


the in- 


Army, commandi 
Trance and 


vasion in Southern 


ee of the Fifth Army i a Italy, 


W. African Forces, 1942- 

pr eeagesengessseeseee ADMIRAL H. K. HEWITT 
—< Commander of the Naval < 

Forces covering the Allied 

landing in Southern France. 


“LIEUT.-GEN. W. BEI 
SMITH, 
Chief of Staff of the Forces 
of _ Liberation, European 
___ Theatre of Operations, 
| 


Commander of the Twelfth Army Group (American First and 
Third Armies) since 1944. — U.S. troops in invasion 
of France. 
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FLEET ADM. E. J. KING. 

Commander-in-Chief, United 

States Fleet, and Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


EE 


LIEUT.-GEN, IRA EAKER, q 
Commander A.A.F. Meditet- 2 % Commander of the First Allied 
promoted Deputy Airborne Army, formerly com- 

A.A.F., and , manding U.S. Ninth A.A.F 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT F. D. ROOSEVELT. 
|President of the United States of America since 1933 until his death 
on April 13 last, and Head of the Armed Forces. 


) Commander, Sixth] Army Group since 1944. Commanding U.S. 
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LT.-GEN, L. K. TRUSCOTT. 

Commander of the Fifth Army, { 

during its victorious campaign » 
in Italy. 


GEN. G. S. MARSHALL. s 

Chief of Staff of the U.S. ‘ 

Army, builder of its vast 
military force. 


ed 


LT,.-GEN. L. T. GEROW. 


Commander of the US. 
Fifteenth Army, 


part of } 
Bradley’s 12th Army Group. 4 
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LT.-GEN. W. H, SIMPSON. 

Commander of the US. 

Ninth Army, the first to 
reach the Elbe. 


GENERAL JACOB L. DEVERS. cts 4 ( 


Army, N. Africa, and Dy. Supreme Allied Cdr. Mediterranean, 1944. 


America's entry into the war on December 7, 1941, brought a great mber of new 
the aid of the Allies. Foremost among them was the late President 
Roosevelt, one of the men who have done the most for victory, and who died such 
a short time before he could bring his work to its final triumphant conclusion. 
Of the Army leaders portrayed on this page, Generals Clark, Bradley, and Devers, 
in command of Army Groups, must rank as America’s leading military commanders, 


leaders to 
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ADMIRAL H. R. STARK. 
Commander, U.S. Naval Forces 
i in Europe. Previously Chief, 
3 U.S. Naval Operations. 


MAJ.-GEN. N. F, TWINING, 

Commander of the United 

States Fifteenth Air Force in 
the Mediterranean. 
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, GENERAL C. HODGES. 


Commander of the U.S. First 
Army, the fet to cross the 


such names as Patton, Third Army; 
Patch, Seventh Army; and Truscott, 


but 
Army ; 


Hodges, First 
Fifth Army in Italy, are perhaps even 


GEN, CARL S. SPAATZ. 
} Commander of the United 
¥ States Strategic Air Forces 4 
in Europe. 


> 
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GENERAL GEORGE PATTON. 
Commander of the U.S. Third Army since 1944. Commanded 
the U.S. Seventh Army from 1943-44. 


Army; Simpson, Ninth 


more familiar to the general public in this country as being continually in the news 


during the final stages of the war in Europe. 
warfare is symbolised by such men as _ Lieut.-General 
Army Arnold, Lieut.-General Eaker, Admiral Stark, Fleet 


America’s part in 


the air and sea 
General of the 
King, and others 


Doolittle, 
Admiral 
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"e SOVIET LEADERS WHO HELPED TO BRING ABOUT THE GERMAN DEFEAT. 
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MARSHAL OF AVIATION GENERAL EREMENKO. 7 MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY. i MARSHAL TOLBUKHIN. i MARSHAL MALINOVSKY. : MARSHAL S. TIMOSHENKO. 







ALEXANDER NOVIKOV. Victor in Latvia and Northern Liberator of Bobruisk and_vic- Liberator of the Crimea_and Liberator of Budapest. { Famous ‘for raising the siege 
Chief of Staff of the Soviet Lithuania. Now Commander tor in North Poland. Com. Vienna. C.-in-C. of the Third Commander of the Second of Stalingrad. Commanded 
Air Force. Fourth Ukrainian Front. Second White Russian Front. Ukrainian Army Group. Ukrainian Front. Southern Front, 1941-42. 
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M. V. MOLOTOV. MARSHAL ZHUKOV. 

——7 People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, U.S.S.R., The victor, with Marshal Koniev, in the Berlin 
. since 1939. battle, and Commander of the First White Russian 
eS mmand. 
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MARSHAL KONIEV. 
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MARSHAL K. VOROSHILOV. i é 

P Then Co i MARSHAL OF THE SOVIET UNION JOSEPH STALIN. P : : . 

put pat d i The tor, th Marshal Zhukov, in the Berlin 

= barney? phony — > pon deny piper : Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., Chairman of the State Defence Ra Page ed es 7 _ First Ukrainian Front. 


Committee, and People’s Commissar for the Defence of the U.S.S.R. since 1941. 
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' ms y THE LATE GENERAL ‘” ] , | 
MARSHAL i THE LATE GENERAL | MARSHAL OF ARTILLERY 
MARSHAL MERETSROV. GENERAL |. BAGRAMYAR. CHERNYAKHOVSKY. | "A. M. VASSILEVSKY. N. F. VATUTIN. N. VORONOV. 
Victor at Petsamo and Kirkenes, Liberator of Lithuania. Com- . ~ i - i : : i 
Northern Norway C.-in-C mander of the First Balti Victor in the battle for East Chief of Staff of the Red Army | Victor at Kiev. Formerly {| Received the surrender of | 
: Volkov Front. Army . Prussia. Formerly Com. of the since 1942. Cormmander of the C.-in-C. First Ukrainian Army. [| Paulus at Stalingrad Now | 
& , i Third White Russian Front. Third White Russian Front Died at Kiev, April 1944. | Vice-Commissar of Defence J 
: \. J pS iideamimacse!  algdudid A ee cnc le lll Nite ce leone nce sce rear 
With Marshal Stalin, head of all the armed forces of the Soviet Union, the seven be made of such men as Marshal Govorov, C.-in-C. of the forces on the Leningrad 
Red Army Commanders who have been in the forefront of the news during the last | front, and the man who relieved the city and first entered Estonia; Marshal 
‘ weeks of the European War are Marshals Zhukov, Koniev, Rokossovsky, Vassilevsky, Rotmistrov, who relieved Kharkov in 1943; Marshal Shaposhnikov, who was Chief of 
Eremenko, Malinovsky and Tolbukhin, but all those whose portraits we show, Staff before Marshal Vassilevsky ; Marshal Fedorenko, the Red Army's tank expert ; 
together with others not portrayed for lack of space, have achieved great feats of and Marshal Vorobyev, Chief of Engineering, and, as such, responsible for the 
arms during the series of victories which carried the Red Army from Stalingrad to masterly river-crossing technique used by the Red Army. All these have helped to 
Berlin and to Kirkenes, in the far north. All the Soviet Generals are highly skilled bring about the German defeat in the field; many more, both Service men and 


technicians, and most have received the final promotion to Marshal. Mention must civilians, have done as much behind the lines 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN LEADERS WHO PLAYED A GREAT PART IN THE WAR. 











(Right.) 
H.M. 
KING HAAKON 
OF NORWAY. 














_ 







(Left.) 
H.M. QUEEN WIL- 
HELMINA OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 



























Se rr ee Sr rene —— 


THE RT. HON. W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 
Prime Minister of Canada since 1935. 


™, 
\ 





















FIELD-MARSHAL THE RT. HON. J. C. SMUTS. 
Prime Minister of South Africa since 1939. 
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GENERAL DE LATTRE DE | GENERAL DE LARMINAT. GENERAL DE GAULLE. GENERAL LECLERC. if GENERAL KOENIG. 
TASSIGNY. : Commanded the Fighting French Chief of the French Armed Forces while in Hero of the march from Lake Chad © Hero of Bir Hakeim. C.-in-C.. 
Commander of the French First : Forces in Libya. Prominent in exile and head of the French Provisional to Tripoli. Commander of the © - French Forces of the Interior and 
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THE LATE GENERAL SIKORSKI. i DR. EDUARD BENES. 
Former Prime Minister and Commander- i President of the Czechoslovak Republic since 
in-Chief of Poland. j July 1940. 
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i (Right.) 

GENERAL A. 

PAPAGOS. 

C.-in-C. of the Greek 
Army which defeated 


the Italians in Al- 
bania, 














THE RT. HON. PETER FRASER. 
Prime Minister of New Zealand since 1940. | 





Under the leadership of Mr. Mackenzie King, Field-Marshal Smuts, Mr. Fraser, and 
Mr. Curtin, Canada, S. Africa, New Zealand, and Australia have contributed their 
maximum to Victory in Europe. India, too, represented on our page by Sir 
Firozkhan Noon, the Defence member of the Viceroy’s Council, a representative of 
India at meetings of the War Cabinet, and now representing India at the San 
Francisco Conference, has provided some of the finest fighting men of this war. Our 
gallant European Allies, too, must not be forgotten, for every one has helped in the 





Government since 1944. Second French Armoured Division. % ; Governor of Paris since 1944 
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MARSHAL TITO. SIR FIROZKHAN NOON. 
The liberator of Yugoslavia trom the interior. The Defence member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Leader of the Partisans. India, since 1942. . 
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(Left.) 
H.M. KING 
LEOPOLD OF 
THE BELGIANS. 
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THE RT. HON. JOHN CURTIN. 
Prime Minister of Australia since 1941. 
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| liberation of Europe. General de Gaulle, who has stood for Free France since 1940, 
Queen Wilhelmina, King Haakon, the late General Sikorsky, and Dr. Benes have 
carried on the fight from this country. Marshal Tito, who formed, and led, the 
Yugoslav partisans, General Papagos, who fought the victorious campaign against the 
Italians in Greece in 1940-41, have contributed in no small measure to victory, and 
King Leopold of the Belgians, for long a prisoner of the Germans, was in personal 
command of the Belgians till the Army was compelled to capitulate 
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=—— ww PROTAGONISTS OF THE AXIS: GERMAN AND ITALIAN 
. LEADERS IN THE GREAT WORLD WAR. 
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Me REICH-MARSHAL HERMANN 
} GORING. 
? Erstwhile Chief of the Luftwaff2. + 
= Relieved of his office in April 1945. 7 


= 











yuna 





? Chief of the dreaded Nazi Gestapo. 
Z Incommand of German Home Army 
since attempt on Hitler last July. 
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. FIELD-MARSHAL KEITEL. FIELD-MARSHAL W. ~~ FIELD-MARSHAL A. VON FIELD-MARSHAL G. VON 
? As far as known, head of the 7 = VON BRAUSCHITSCH. 7% KESSELRING. RUNDSTEDT. 
7 Supreme Command of the ~* Commander-in-Chief of ~ /Supreme Commander on Formerly Supreme Com- 
Armed Forces of Germany 2 the German Army until the Western Front in suc- 2 manderon the Western Front. 
to the end. __ 4% __ his dismissal in 1941. 24> cession to von Rundstedt.<- Captured on May 2, 1945. 
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. THE DUKE OF AOSTA. MARSHAL GRAZIANI. 7 
? C.-in-C., Italian Forces in Abys Commander-in-Chief of the Fascist + 
Armed Forces. Captured last ° 


sinia. Surrendered to Allies, May 20, 
1941. Died in captivity, 1942 


month and handed to the Allies 











4 ADMIRAL RAEDER. 3 
2 Chief of the German Navy, 1928-43. 7 

Relieved of post in January 1943, =~ 
and replaced by Admiral Doenitz. / 






FIELD-MARSHAL E. ROMMEL. / 
In command of German armies in * 


Libya, and, later, on the Western 3 
Front. Died October 1944. Zé 
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GENERAL VON ARNIM. 2 


er! > 


ADOLF HITLER: FOHRER AND CHANCELLOR, MINISTER OF DEFENCE, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 


A 


ADMIRAL DOENITZ. ? 


Self-styled Fiihrer on the death of *% ? ARMED FORCES, PERSONAL COMMANDER OF THE ARMY, SUPREME WAR LORD, SUPREME LAW LORD. ‘ In command of German armies in \ 
Hitler. Former U-boat chief, and + (Various reports of his death were circulated as Berlin fell.) ; * Tunisia, where he was captured by } 






Chief of German Navy. 





the Allies in May 1943. P 
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A GENERAL HALDER. Px GENERAL MILCH. y i FIELD-MARSHAL VON MANSTEIN. . FIELD-MARSHAL VON PAULUS. / COLONEL-GENERAL HEINZ 

/ Chief of Staff of the German Army §% / Leapeoter:Conseat of Ge ae pe Air 4 / bo commend of Gonmen ond Romer i, ? In command of. defeated German 4 / GUDERIAN. ( 
/ until December 1942, when he was | orce at t outbreak of war. \ armies on t tern Front in \/ forces at Stalingrad. Captured by \/ Panzerexpert, and Army Chief of Staff 
S relieved of his post. 3 Assistant to Géring. A 1942. A, Russians in a cellar. } since phn mb on Hitler in July 1944. / 
is, PRR A eS on ES. RT = SS 3 ae . auaeeanase . . ¥. —- — 7 ) 


the welter of confusion which characterised the death-bed scenes of the Wehrmacht, 
and in the closing stages there came in rapid succession the execution of Mussolini, 


Some of the most notorious leaders of the Axis forces of aggression are included | 
' 
the sacking and reported death of Géring, Himmler's offer of surrender, the re 


in this “ rogues’ gallery " of enemy personalities. Under the central and personal 
command of their vanished and vanquished Fihrer Hitler, they have succeeded in 
bringing their own nations to a state of ruin and collapse. As the Allied armies of ported suicide of Hitler and Goebbels, the capture of Rundstedt, and the sur 
liberation closed in on them from all sides, they began, first to fall out among render of hordes of German high staff officers. The only figurehead left among 
themselves, and then to disappear from the scene by death, degradation or sur- j the wreckage at the fall of the curtain was Admiral Doenitz, Chief of the Germa 
render. Many of Germany's erstwhile limelit generals had already vanished in | Navy, who had seized on the death of Hitler to style himself Fuhrer of the Reich 





N.B.—Mussolini’s portrait is not included above, as in our last issue we published an illustrated page of his career, 
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THE FALL OF MUNICH: INSIDE THE CITY THAT SAW THE BIRTH OF NAZISM. 


ust OO NOUUATAUANNAN 


‘nan evencnUbeev4uennne4UnnQQUNensUUGhAMULENGRUUESNEUUNGREULLENAYUELANEUDNALULDENADEDANRULERAOUUEVAUAUENARUURSRNULLSRAAADERRTAREERRDUNN 


_ SS 
INSIDE MUNICH, THE CRADLE OF NAZISM: AN ENDLESS ? ws AFTER THE FALL OF MUNICH: GERMAN SNIPERS, ROUNDED 
COLUMN OF GERMAN PRISONERS MARCHING THROUGH ; : UP FROM VARIOUS BUILDINGS, PASSING OUT THROUGH 
THE BATTERED CITY ON THEIR WAY OUT OF THE WAR, THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ISAR-TOR GATEWAY. 


THE RUINED NATIONAL THEATRE, ONE OF MUNICH’S 5, THE TWO GREAT LIONS WHICH ONCE CROWNED THE A VIEW OF THE UNDAMAGED RATHAUS AND THE 
THREE OPERA HOUSES, WITH GERMANS, PUSHING f S-TOR, IN THE LUDWIGSTRASSE, NOW BLASTED FRAUEN-KIRCHE BEYOND, WITH ITS DISTINCTIVE TOWERS 
THEIR BICYCLES, COMING IN TO SURRENDER, i ; FROM THEIR PERCH BY ALLIED BOMBING. ERED WITH ROUND CAPS OF GREEN COPPER. 


% - 


> 2 = a : a 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE NOTORIOUS BURGER-BRAU-KELLER, HISTORIC CRADLE OF NAZISM 
AND THE SCENE OF THE BOMB ATTEMPT ON HITLER'S LIFE. 


7 

\ } ALL THAT REMAINS OP THE MUNICH BRAUNHAUS: HITLER'S H.Q. FOR SO MANY YEARS, 
} NOW A HEAP OF RUBBLE AND A FEW STARK WALLS. 

« 


No organised resistance was met when tanks and infantry of three divisions of the war, and art 
American Seventh Army drove into the streets of Munich on April 29. The German galleries, and its music. It has suffered badly from Allied bombing, inevitably, as 
Army was already beaten, and even for the birthplace of Nazism it had no desire it is a great rail and road centré, and had many important war industries within 
to fight to the death. Munich, so closely associated with the rise to power of Hitler the city’s confines. Our pictures show a few of the many buildings of interest, the 
and his party, home of the notorious Braunhaus and the Birger-Brau-Keller, is, in | Braunhaus, happily totally destroyed, the Frauen-Kirche and the Rathaus, apparently 
itself, an interesting city, both historically and artistically. It is, or was, before the undamaged, and the Beer Cellar, damaged by the bomb, now restored. 
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IN FALLEN BERLIN: SCENES FROM THE CONQUERED CAPITAL OF GERMANY. 
_ 3 
& A 10NG covumy oF “SOVIET TANKS CONCENTRATING IN A BERLIN STREET CLEARED OF 
= = THE ENEMY DURING THE FINAL BATTLES IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING THE CAPTURE OF 








AN JRE cEN IN © FINAL STAGES O E / r ERLIN s 
THE GERMAN CAPITAL BY THE RED ARMY. : ANOTHER PICTURE TAKEN IN THE FINAL STAGES OF THE BATTLE FOR BERLIN. SOVIE! 
. Z “ MORTAR CREWS ARE SEEN IN ACTION AT A STREET INTERSECTION, FIRING ON A _ POIN! 
ee aaa oe WHERE GERMANS WERE HOLDING OUT. 
- . ee ee 
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A TYPICAL SCENE OF WRECKAGE IN THE FRANKFURTERSTRASSE, ONE OF BERLIN'S 
IMPOSING THOROUGHFARES. PART OF THE BARRICADE SYSTEM THROWN UP BY THt 
GERMANS STRETCHES ACROSS THE LITTERED ROAD 
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THE RED FLAG FLYING FROM THE TOWER OF THE REICHSTAG—-A SYMBOL OF RUSSIAN & 
VICTORY. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AT 3 P.M. ON MAY 2 AT THE MOMENT OF 


THE SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN GARRISON. 
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} é 3 
XX ONE OF MANY COLUMNS OF GERMAN PRISONERS MARCHIN’( OUT’ FROM THE CENTRE OF & & A SOVIET TANK-BORNE PATROI 
C BERLIN, 


aaametee al =< 





MOVING THROUGH THE BATTERED STREETS OF THe 


TRANSPORT, TO P.O.W. CAMPS seal CONQUERED REICH CAPITAL. BEHIND THEM 1s THE FAMOUS 
THE OUTSKIRTS ON THE DAY OF THE % 


. SURMOUNTED BY ITS QUADRIGA OF VICTORY. 


4 é 


BETWEEN RANKS OF SOVIET ARMOUR AND 


BRANDENBURG GATE 
CAPITULATION. 


After a ferocious and unceasing battle, lasting seventeen days, Berlin fell to the Berlin had taken more than 
Russians at 3 p.m. on May 2, 1945. This great news was made known in an order 
of the day by Marshal Stalin, addressed to the Red Army and the Red Navy, and glare of searchlights, and well into the following morning, 
announcing that troops under the command of Marshals Zhukov and Koniev, after were streaming from the centre of conquered Berlin 
stubborn street battles, had “completed the rout of the Berlin garrison and captured 

the city of Berlin, the capital of ,Germany, the centre of German 
the heart of German aggression.” By 9 o'clock 


70,000 prisoners, and later reports stated the 


total 
captured in the capital during the day as 100,700. All 


through the night, in the 
long columns of prisoners 
towards P.O.W. camps on the 
outskirts. Most of them were described as half-crazed by the ordeal of shelling and 


imperialism, and bombing, which had reduced many parts of the Reich capital to quite unrecognisable 
the same evening, Soviet troops in scenes of tumbled wreckage. 


a) 
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PICTURES OF VICTORY IN NORTH-WESTERN ' 
GERMANY; A VIEW OF LIBERATED RANGOON. toate 





of 
< A212 german ariel forse ip HOLLAND, in 
Bortiprest Cermy including al) islanis, 
and in DDMAg.. 
(RIGHT.) . 
A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THE 1. The German Command agrees to the qurvender of all German armé 
“ foresee in MOLLAMD, in nortiest GERMANY including the FRISIAN 
. INSTRUMENT OF TSIAMUG and KELICOLAMD and all other lelentay fs SCHLESNIG- 
and is to @ ~tet. 2 Croup. 
SURRENDER OF Op age yr ae ogee agen 
ALL GERMAN These forces te Lay down their ars te surrender unconditions!ly. 
ARMED FORCES 2s All hostilitivs om Lusi, on sea, or in the air by Geran: forces 
4m the sbove areas tu ovase at OQLO brs. British Devble Summer Time 


in 
IN HOLLAND, IN on Saturiay 5 Mg 1945. 


NORTH-WEST 3. The Germn command to carry out at one, end withwt argumat o 
GERMANY * Comment, all further oriers that will be iseued by the Allied 
Powers on ary wb ject. 
INCLUDING ALL 
4. Disobedience of onlers, or failure to comply with them, will be 


ISLANDS, AND IN _ Wegarded as « breach of these surrender ‘euws ei will be dealt 

DENMARK.” with by the Alliet Puwers in accordance with Ube acooptc! lew 

and of mr. 

oo ee May 4, Se This instrument of aurcende: is independent of, without pre pudice 
a . pm. in a to, and will be superscded by any gence) instrument of wriwuler 
tent on Luneberg imposed by or on behalf of the Allied Powers and applicable to Cermay 
Heath, five German arG the Gorman arsed fcroes as « whale. 
plenipotentiaries This instrusat of surrenter is written in English and in Corman, 
signed the historic pane ¥ , 
document we repro- ; . The Bnglish version 4s the avthentic text. 


duce. The chief 
German _ signatories 
were Admiral von 
Friedeberg, C.-in-C. 
of the German Navy, ‘ 
General Kienzl, Chief , 
of Staff to Field- 
Marshal Busch, and 
Rear-Admiral Wag- 


% ape eastnten of She Aiiteh Semawe ofiti bo Fim} Sf aay Senbd ov 
; as t the meaning or ? of the 














ner. For the Allies . A 
at aoe, f “5 Field-Marshal Mont- , -— B.4.. Nottremeny 
i ; ti : ‘ pe fb. in ‘gomery signed—a | rom Neashef 
‘ w ‘ — ee ee | fitting crown to the ' —_—_—— 
achievements of the mc 
Twenty-first Army b a mars 19aS 
FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY'S VICTORY SALVO: A.-A. GUNS FIRING THE SALVO OF Group, the triumph 
21 ROUNDS TO CELEBRATE THE GERMAN SURRENDER TO THE TWENTY-FIRST ARMY GROUP. of the British Second . 1830 tas 
3 é and the Canadian 
On Saturday, May 5, twenty-four 3°7 A.-A. guns of the 168th, 169th and 206th Batteries of the 60th City First Armies. 


of London Heavy A.-A. Regiment, R.A., fired a salvo of twenty-one rounds in celebration of the victory 

of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s Twenty-first Army Group over the Germans. The 60th were the first 

A.-A. Regiment to enter France in 1939, distinguished themselves in the London blitz, and have done 
equally well on the Continent since D-Day. 





(RIGHT.) 

THE SCENE AT AN 
HOTEL AT WAGENINGEN, 
NEAR ARNHEM, SHOW- 

ING LIEUT.-GENERAL 

FOULKES LEANING 

FORWARD TO READ 

THE SURRENDER 

INSTRUCTIONS TO 
GENERAL BLASKOWITZ, 

PRINCE BERNHARD, 
WITH HANDS CLASPED, 
IS THIRD FROM LEFT. 


On May 5 Colonel-General 
Blaskowitz, C.-in-C. of 
the German Twenty-fifth 
Army, numbering about 
120,000 troops in the 
Western Netherlands, un- 
conditionally surrendered 
himself and his army to 
Lieut.-General Foulkes, 
Commander of the Cana- 
dian First Corps, and signed 
both the instrument of 
surrender and also the 
detailed terms and_ in- 
structions. The ceremony 
took placein the restaurant 
room of a_ half-destroyed 
hotel at Wageningen, a 
small Dutch town near 
Arnhem. Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands was 
present and demanded the 
recognition by the Germans 
of the Dutch Resistance 
movement as soldiers. Von 
Blaskowitz demurred, but 
agreed when Prince Bern- 
hard guaranteed that these 
men would behave as 
soldiers and be subject to 
court-martial for military 
offences. 
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- 
RANGOON, THE LIDERATED CAPITAL OF BURMA! A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN BREMEN DOCKS, CLEARED ON APRIL 28 BY THE FIFTY-SECOND LOWLAND DIVISION 
PART OF THE CITY, SHOWING THE SULE PAGODA ON THE RIGHT, SHOWING A SCOTTISH SOLDIER LOOKING AT A GROUP OF PARTIALLY COMPLETED U-BOATS_ 
Rangoon has been liberated. After paratroops had been dropped on May |, troops were landed next Among the spoils at Bremen were sixteen U-boats of the largest type, all but one nearly ready 
day south of the city, and on May 3 Allied forces entered the city. The speed of our operations for launching, and a large destroyer of the “Narvik” class, also nearly ready for launching. 
outpaced both the Japanese and the monsoon, and the port was seized before its installations could Despite very heavy bombing, the Germans had devoted an enormous amount of work to keeping 
be destroyed. A S.E.A.C. communiqué stated that reports indicated that the inner harbour would be the installations going. !t is reported that all parts of U-boats were built inland and only brought 


open to shipping in a very few days. to Bremen at the last possible moment for assembly on the slips. 
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COVENTRY CATHEDRAL, RUINED BY GERMAN 
BOMBS, TO RISE AGAIN. 


Continued.) 

tower will be the 
Central Altar 
(shown, with bal- 
dachino above, in 
our upper right 
picture). The five- 
sided apse, which 
has survived from 
the old building, 
is incorporated 
in the new and 
will face towards 
the Altar. Inour 
lower drawing can 
be seen the 
Cloister ; which is 
to be constructed 
from the ruins of 
the nave of the 
old Cathedral and 
which will join 
the new Cathe- 
dral and the 
Tower (on the 
left of our lower 
picture). Houses 
are, however, to 
have priority in 
the rebuilding of 
Coventry ; and no 
date is fixed for 
the rebuilding of 
the Cathedral and 
no appeal will be 
made for some 

time. 
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RUINS’; BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, A MAGNIFICENT A DRAWING SHOWING SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT’S DESIGN FOR THE INTERIOR 


“COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 
Il. OF THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH DOOR. 


DRAWING ON EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY FROM MAY 


N the night of Novem- 
ber 14, 1940, the 
Nazis subjected the city of 
Coventry to such a vicious 
and concentrated raid that 
“Lord Haw-Haw” was 
able gloatingly to coin a new 
word —to ‘ Coventrate.” 
Such was the destruction 
of that time, borne with 
stoic courage by the citizens, 
that the King immediately 
visited the city and spent 
five hours touring the ruined 
streets and visiting the 
fourteenth-century Cathe- 
dral. Coventry Cathedral, 
one of the noblest examples 
of the perpendicular style, 
suffered terrible devastation. 
Its state is clearly shown 
in the magnificent drawing 
by Sir Muirhead Bone, 
LL.D., D.Litt., which we 
reproduce above. This 
drawing, which has been 
acquired by the National 
Art-Collections Fund for 
presentation to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Coventry, 
is on exhibition to the 
public in the National 
Gallery from Friday, May 11. 
But Coventry Cathedral is 
to rise, like the phcenix, 
from its own ashes, and we 
give here two _ pictures 
showing the designs of Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott for the 
new building. The Cathedral 
will be almost entirely new. 
It is to be built North to 
South—the South door is 
seen in our lower drawing— 
with a central lantern tower 
occupying the position of 
the Choir in the old Cathe- 


dral. Under this lantern 
[Continued above. 


> See 
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nan * 


SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT’S DESIGN FOR THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL : ON THE LEFT CAN BE SEEN THE OLD SPIRE ; ON THE RIGHT THE SURVIVING 
FIVE-SIDED APSE, INCORPORATED IN THE NEW BUILDING, 
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A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 








“WORLD WAR: 


M®: LIONEL CURTIS is a_ veteran framer of 
constitutions. He was largely responsible for the 
Constitution of South Africz, and the shape of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms in India. He has now, in a_ book 
which is an expansion of several smaller works, done his 
best to examine’ the reasons for the breakdown of former 
efforts to check aggression, and to adumbrate a system 
which he thinks may help to avert another world-conflict 
which would probably swamp the remains of civilisa- 
tion completely. His analysis is patient and thorough, 
his attitude is that of a serving Christian, and, in 
so far as his approach seems inadequate, it is because 
he doesn’t appear quite to realise the amount of 
“ devil’ left in the ordinary man and the friability 
of the best-meant ‘‘ scraps of paper.”’ But his 
analysis should certainly be closely perused by every- 
body who is worrying about the future. 

And what has Mr. Curtis'to say when he comes 
to the *cure.”’. This: ** My proposal is simply this, 
that when hostilities cease the British Government 
should have the candour and courage to tell the 
Dominion Governments that Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland can no longer provide the resources 
required to maintain forces by sea, land and air 
strong enough to protect the Commonwealth from 
further attacks in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the Imperial Conference of 1926. In their 
own interest it should ask them to reyiew the 
position in the light of a fact which is plainly 
beyond dispute. But already the French, Nether- 
land and Scandinavian democracies are asking the 
British Government what guarantees will be given 
them that Germany will not in future be allowed 
to do to them as she has done in this war. Here 
again our answer should be based upon indisputable 
facts. Twice have we guaranteed the frontiers of 
Belgium : yet twice in this century has Germany raped 





and enslaved her. What is the use of our offering 
our democratic allies in Europe a guarantee which 
we have not the power to make good ? Our answer 
should therefore be that we are telling our sister- 
nations in the British Commonwealth that we, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, are no longer strong enough to prevent 
aggression, and are asking them to discuss with us 
what should be done to restore the security which 
the United Kingdom was able to provide in the 
nineteenth century. We therefore invite the French, 
Netherland and Scandinavian Governments to join « 
these discussions, which might lead to the creation 
of some common authority equipped to provide 
for a common defence for these countries, as 
well as for the British democracies, from all their 
resources, 

* With such a union in being the position would 
then be as follows. If one German tank or ‘plane 
were to cross the frontiers of France, Belgium, 
Denmark or Norway, as in this war, there would be 
no parley nor any discussion how far to restrain the 
iggressor with sanctions. (While the League Assem 
biy was debating that question Mussolini was raining 
mustard-gas on the helpless people of Abyssinia.) If 
one German tank or "plane crossed those frontiers, 
there would then be instant war with a new United 


States, which included the democracies of Western THE 
Europe and the British Commonwealth, having an 
air force which would at once accept the challenge + yyy 
in overwhelming force. I believe that even 


the great conservative American people would come 
to see that here was a new birth of freedom, and 


would join themselves to it.” 
year 
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ITS CAUSE AND CURE”: By 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


That we don’t know: the last League of Nations 
might have worked had the United States not abandoned 
it to its fate. Had the U.S.A. been in the League, the 
beginning of the mischief might have been stopped when 
the Japanese collared Manchuria, and we fobbed off the 
facts with a competent but ineffective Commission of. 
Enquiry. That invasion was a watershed. I remember 


talking later to an eminent Italian diplomat, with strong 
Anglophile sentiments, during the height of our partial 
and hesitating sanctions against Italy. 


I defended the 
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LIONEL CURTIS.* 


sanctions, saying that unless the League was to confess 
itself utterly impotent against Great Powers, they had 
to be tried on the dog some time or other. ‘* But why,” 
he replied, ‘‘ should ve be the dog? We had a case, the 
Japanese had none. We are Europeans and your old 
friends, the Japanese are not. It’s simply that you thought 
that Japan was too far away and too much to take on.” 
Leaving the United States out of the question—and we 
must all devoutly hope that a combination of their genuine 
and strong idealism, their experiences in this war, and the 
prospect of world-ranging rockets may keep them 
in an organisation to preserve peace—two things are 
involved in Mr. Curtis’s proposal, which has a certain 
resemblance to Mr. Streit’s plan of Federal Union. 
The first is an extension of the British Common- 
wealth, with certain Continental Powers in much the 
same position as the Dominions are under the 
Statute of Westminster, though more tightly bound 
(witness Eirc) in some respects. And the second is 
a withdrawal of foreign affairs and defence from 
the control of the vagaries of party politics. 
This last matter is one that simply has to be 
faced: and it will have to be faced even if 
Mr. Curtis’s shadowy federation does not come off. 
A few years ago a Government spokesman in the 
House of Lords (1 think Lord Cranborne) threw out 
a suggestion that questions of defence, war and peace 
should be removed from the control of Westminster 
and put into the charge of an Imperial Committee, 
meeting, as it were, in Cape Town. There can be 
little doubt that, had this been arranged twenty 
years ago, Hitler would never have been allowed to 
invade the Rhineland or rearm. But British 
Governments, hamstrung by violent domestic con- 
troversies (including a General Strike, with all its 
bitterness), responsible to a vast electorate, aware 
of where the shoes pinched its own feet but utterly 


\ 
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ignorant of history, geography and _ foreign affairs, 
and consequently the prey of all sorts of dreamers, 
doctrinaires and demagogues, was, or deemed itself, 
helpless—the climax being reached when a Prime 
Minister confessed that the truth about armaments 
had not been told because of a disastrous by 
election in Fulham. 

Nobody knows what scheme may come out 
of San Francisco, where representatives of almost 
all the world, with the echoing, deserted corridors 
of the Peace Palace at The Hague and the vast 
League of Nations building at Geneva present in 
their minds, are endeavouring to concoct something 
more workable than the projects of the past. 
There is the unreliability of some Great Powers to 
be faced ; there is the problem of giving the small 
countries some feeling of equality without producing 
that sort of unreality of which one was aware 
during the sanctions period, when a B.B.C. an- 
nouncer, in his most impressive voice, used to 
report the idealistic unanimity of the voters by 
calling out: ‘* Here comes France, here comes 
San Salvador, here comes China [at that time 
split], here comes Esthonia, here comes India, here 
comes Panama,.”” If a temporary deadlock is 
reached, we might at least begin setting our own 
house in order. For the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, were it properly organised to mect 
aggression and threats of aggression with continuity, 
unanimity and speed, is by no means as weak as 
Lionel Curtis, sighing for the old days of 
prominent sea-power, seems to think it is. Alone, 
had we had the instrument for decisive action, 
we could have prevented the Germans, last time, 
from having a single aeroplane or naval vessel, And 
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Giovanni di Paolo (who flourished 1423-81), are clearly parts of a predella, but of what we are still capable of pulling a very great 
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Well, not quite perhaps, 
but near enough the end 
for those not going East 
to begin planning their 
own private operations again. Interviewed yesterday, Lieutenant 
Depthcharge, R.N.V.R., informed us that his post-war plans were 
entirely subject to the whims of a young party named Polly. 
“She ’s getting shockingly fat, as I told her on my last leave,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but a few days’ exercising over the Downs and I'll have 
her in fighting trim. She and I used to know most of the bridle- 
paths up on the chalk, and we’re going to explore them again with 
nosebags and flask. But first of all I’ve got to investigate some 
Riding Kit I’ve been dreaming about 
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Drivers will talk! 


1st Driver: What make of tyre will you buy When you are 
again allowed to choose ? 

| 2nd Driver: Good gracious, what a question... let’s get this 

| job over first. 

| 1st Driver: Sure. But just imagine sets of all the best known 
tyres laid out for your choice. 


2nd Driver: Do you more good to imagine how you are going 
to get another thousand miles out of your present tyres. 


1st Driver: Quite right. I will. But it also does me good to 
| think of the wonderful Avon Tyres I shall _ 
be able to get when labour and raw 
materials are once more in free supply. 
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One of the sparking plugs 
|  —referred to by 


President ROOSEVELT 





'** © Before and during the 
‘Battle of Britain, when 
‘the R.A.F. had to work 
its outnumbered aircraft 
around the clock and 
| the Spitfire and Hurricane 
|engines got punishing 
| treatment, the British 
‘developed a new type 
aircraft spark plug. It 
, has a life from four to 
| five times longer than the 
| Standard aircraft engine 
‘ spark plug. 

| It would be impossible 
to estimate how many 
thousand United States 
bomber crews may since 
then have owed their lives 
to these spark plugs, but 
|the performance record 
of the plugs speaks for 
itself.’ ”” & 


Sparking Plugs 
with the 
‘FORTS’ to Berlin 
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NORTHERNERS won't be able to get Vita-Weat 
until after the war, as the Government’s zoning 


scheme is now in operation. But Mr. Peek and 
Mr. Frean hope that their friends in the North will 
remember them, and that their more fortunate 
customers in the South will be able to get a share of 
the limited supplies of Vita-Weat that are available. 


Vita-Weat . 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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The Horn 
of 
Triumph 


The musical instru- 
ment known as the 
Hirlas Horn, is 
famous in Welsh 
history for the 
double purpose it 
served. After a vic- 
torious battle it was 
the custom to fill 
the horn with 
**metheglin,’’ a 
kind of spiced 
mead, drink it at one draught and 
then blow a triumphant blast to 
show that the horn had been 
emptied of liquor. 

The scene depicted is that of the 
great banquet given at Carew 
Castle, Pembrokeshire, to cele- 


brate the bestowal of the Order of . 


the Garter by Henry VII on Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas after the victory 
at Bosworth. 


Schweppes 


May 12, 1945 





Doubtless the bards recited the 
ancient poem (about 1160 A.D.) of 
Owen Cyfeiliog, Prince of Powys 


“ Pride of feasts profound and bine* 
Of the ninth wave's azure hue 


“The drink of heroes famed to hold 


With art enriched and lid of gold 
Fill the horn with foaming liquor 
Fill it up my boy, be quicker, 
Hence away despair and sorrow 
Time enough to sigh tomorrow.” 


* The word -Hirlas means “‘ Long blue” from 
Hir-long and glas-blue. 


Table Waters 


famous since 1790 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product— 
but Schweppes quality will return with Victory. 









































Recording the movements of men and materials. Searching out 
strategic points and spotting enemy concentrations. These are 
just a few of the jobs done on Ilford Film by R.A.F. Photographic 
Reconnaissance Units. 

When all this work is finished, Ilford photographic materials, 
better than ever before, will come back into general use again. 
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Sesuvce Shirts Cecaude They 
are Cool when be Kot — 
anc warm wken 175 ud 


‘Viyella’ Service Shirts — world-wide 
war veterans for 50 years—in regulation 
khaki, Ait Force blue, and white for 
members of the Allied Forces only. 




















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777° RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 


VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Aiso at 314, Regent Street, London, W 
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Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices | 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. | 
| | 
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B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 18/2) 


“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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Good work ... Good whisky 



































JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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ARMY DWIGHT EISENHOWERR. 


VICTORY: GENERAL OF THE 
with the Tank Corps until 1922 and then and in various posts 
throughout the United States It was General 
of the European Theatre of Operations in 1942, and in Department's study and plans for 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in North the development of supply of essential raw materials 
was educated at the U.S. Military been Assistant Military Adviser to the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, and 
the U.S. Army as a his last appointment country was as Assistant Chief of 

charge of the Operations Division War Department General Staff, 


Staff in 
Washington. Our picture shows him just before his latest promotion 


SUPREME COMMANDER OF 


Eisenhower the Supreme 
Force in Western Europe since 1944, came 


served in Panama 
Eisenhower who, between 1929-1933 
industrial mobilisation and for 
necessary for war He has 


General of the Army Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary over to. this 
country as Commander drafted the War 
November of that year 
Africa Porn in 1890, General Eisenhower 
Academy, West Point, N.Y., and served with the Infantry of 
company officer in various staff duties from 1915-17 In 1918 he organised and 
commanded Camp Colt, the training centre for Tank Corps troops. He remained 
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BRITISH COMMANDER OF VICTORY: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY. 


Infantry Brigade, Portsmouth, the Eighth Division, the Third 
Division, the Fifth Corps, and the Twelfth Corps In 1942, and until he took over 
the Eighth Army, Field-Marshal Montgomery commanded the S.-E. Army. In 1943 he 
Commander-in-Chief, British Forces, Combined Operations, Mediterranean. A 
rank has been rapid 


The victor at Alamein and the Mareth Line, on the Normandy beaches and in the commanded the Ninth 


Falaise pocket ; the liberator of Belgium and Holland; triumphant in the battle 
of Xanten, and conqueror of the Rhine, Field-Marshal Montgomery has led first the 
Eighth Army, and then the Twenty-first Army Group, from victory to victory became 
1908, serving throughout the European War brilliant military leader, Montgomery's rise to fame and high 
1931, he was promoted full Colonel in 1934, Major-General 


General the same year (the rank shown in 


famous 
Born in 1887, he entered the Army in 
winning the DS.O. From 1931-34 he commanded the tst Battalion, the Royal A Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1937, he held the post of General in 1938, Lieutenant-General in 1942, a full 
and Field-Marshal in 1944 


and 
Warwickshire Regiment, following which, and until 


Staff Officer, First Grade, at the Staff College, Quetta Between 1937 and 1941 he our picture’, 





